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WHITHER UNESCO?—A PROBLEM 


INEDUCATIONAL PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


Just what is the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entifie, and Cultural Organization? What is the sig- 
uifieanee of its relationship to the government of the 
United States and to the United Nations Organiza- 
tion? Who is who in its hierarchy? Is its personnel 
supposed to be representative of public education in 
America and elsewhere, or merely of some hierarchy 
among educationists who have ceased being educators ? 
What are its practical aims? What can be their im- 
plementation? Finally, what can be the relationship 
of its personnel to the 112,000 American public-school 
systems and their 380,000 school-board members as 
government, and to an additional ten per cent of 
parochial and private schools in this country, not to 
mention similar relationships throughout the world? 
Since the preliminary negotiations of “delegates” to 
the London eonference last November, up to this writ- 
ing, only the vaguest generalities on these pertinent 
inquiries have been published. As one scans the Con- 
gressional Record to determine specificities as reflected 
from speeches in Congress on the formation of the 
organization, or the columns of both the popular and 
the edueational press, one must “dig” even to draw 
inferences. This suggests the serious character of the 























By 
HERBERT B. MULFORD 
WILMETTE, ILL. 


task of public relations which confronts vaguely 
known “authorities” to place before the commonalty, 
even of those directly engaged in education, pertinent 
information to make known purposes and the possi- 
bilities of their fulfillment. 

Beginning in December the Educational Policies 
Commission of the NEA took over the responsibility 
of starting to disseminate information on this broad 
subject by calling meetings in seven cities. These 
centers for information were Detroit, Evanston (a 
suburb of Chicago), Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Nash- 
ville, Philadelphia, and Seattle. 1t was said that pos- 
sibly half a dozen more centers would be developed 
during the winter. 

Having attended only one of these meetings, the 
writer is not competent to say that any pattern for 
the dissemination of information has been established. 
Nevertheless, since at that one meeting at Evanston 
the EPC, aided by Northwestern University, called in 
some 100 or more consultants representing about 50 
middle-western educational institutions and allied ecivie 
organizations, it may be safe to assume that those 
steering this whole nation-wide project wish to have 
the fullest understanding about UNESCO absorbed by 
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practical educational leaders, teachers, and their or of the planned changes in curricula to forestal] hav 
friends. Indeed, one suggestion was that those repre- such “drop-outs.” We have not reasonably attackej edu 
senting such institutions and organizations communi- in force the problems of rural ineffectiveness in publi on 
cate to their representative bodies the importance and education. And so on. Yet much the same sorts é vari 
significance of this new international movement. This effort as used in both publie and private, lower and and 
is a stupendous task, even when stimulated by the higher, stratified edueation seem to be the vehicles fo: adm 
urge to speed the process in competition with the disseminating news and views about UNESCO, eati¢ 
death-race against eventual possibilities in nuclear As for failures in practical ways and means of pub. publ 
fission. ae ek lie relations, one may point to two basically fallacious -_ 
Edueationists do not have the only responsibility assumptions. The line of communication beiwers atic 
in this case, although in some respects the first charge those who set themselves up as representative either piett 
seems to lie upon them. If the main objectives con- of a profession or of the greatly concerned pubj annt 
cern the public at large, then anyone has an obligation nq the lowest stratum of people to be ilies « acros 
to further proper ends. Thus churches, service organ- very tenuous and fragile thing. Undoubtedly jy In 
izations, forums, other discussion groups, the public time the findings of these higher authorities to ae to be 
press, radio, and others in minor fashion express an degree seep down into the commonalty, even of teach caps 
interest, but in the vaguest sort of generalities. The ers. But the leaders lean upon a frail support wher corre 
question raised here has to do chiefly with the obliga- they assume that material sent from Washington o: all p 


tion of the people concerned with educational institu- 
tions and organizations and with the public, including 
the children, who rely largely on such groups and 
institutions for their basic knowledge of such educa- 
tional developments as are implied in the name and in 
the aims of this new internationally organized effort at 
human understanding. 

It is obvious that at this stage there is greater diffi- 
culty than usual in giving practical information to the 
public. Not until twenty countries out of the original 
44 signatories to the London agreement have formally 
passed legislation on the subject will the organization 
be established. For that reason there have been nu- 
merous pleas to congressmen, emanating from the 
EPC meetings, to approve House Joint Resolution 
305, which sets up plans for the President of the 
United States to appoint the representatives to the 
UNESCO General Conference, to finance them, and to 
have the Secretary of State organize and finance a 
National Commission to advise with the delegates. To 
aid in spreading information the EPC has sent maga- 
zine articles to the journals of the 48 state teachers 
associations. Other national bodies have been able, 
here and there, to get a little additional publicity. 

In commenting upon this problem of essential pub- 
lie relations to combat world disorder, it may not be 
amiss to point out a few hurdles in actualities. Public 
schools are essentially locally controlled, else we 
should not have 112,000 separate systems. We have 
not been able effectively to disseminate the informa- 
tion about the support and logical reorganization of 
these separatist systems. We have not been able to 
erack the vicious cirele of poor teaching and poor 
compensation. We have not effectively taken up even 
the solution of adult functional illiteracy by the meth- 
ods found efficacious by the Armed Forces. We have 
not solved the problem of the “drop-outs” from school 

































New York to the educational departments of the 4 
states is effectively passed down to local regions or 
communities. And those of the profession who think 
that, even when such material gets to the local super. 
intendent, he passes it to the “policy-forming” schoo 
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board, are simply guessing in the dark. Only rarely AM 
does it work that way. It is reasonably safe to say more 
that, as yet, the “average” school administrator has dustri 
not learned the need to assist in the in-training either MM of rec 
of his teachers or of his school board in the stvengil look a 
and pitfalls of school government. For 
Similarly, when the EPC or any other similarly lege u 
interested body thinks that representatives of numer- at Wor 
ous, even allied, organizations, upon being told of be und 
some of the important things about UNESCO wil posals 
forthwith become enthusiastic enough to pass on the menda 
information to the rank and file of such organizations, policy 
again reliance is placed on a frail reed. A negative been | 
corollary is the further assumption that mere obliga- closer 
tion on the part, even of teachers, to become inter gm  * n¢ 
ested in UNESCO and therefore to “dig” for inform here a 
tion about it fulfills the major obligation in publeg™m "°* ‘ 
relations. This simply does not work. Tests a-pleuly ined ’ 
made with publie and school libraries on the reading indefini 
habits of teachers indicate that there must be dre have le 
and stimulus behind needs even for teacher grovil, praisal 
and that a word from the “boss” is more effective “ee 
than any mere moral obligation to help to set tle oo 
world right. “" . 
These obstacles might be expanded greatly in st ik i 
eral directions. Not least of the difficulties is reflected Webs 
in the very wise decision of several eminent edutt i = 
tionists to make their findings and then to have " ouh 
fessional advertising writers boil down their materi! ies 
into the shape that will be understandable to the rea! am m 
ing publie whom they wish to reach. Similarly ¥ bulletin 
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have the diffieulty of the division of the best-known 
educational periodicals on stratified levels pertaining, 
on widely different scales, to child psychology, to 
various grades and subject matters, and to secondary 
and higher education. Nowhere does either teacher or 
administrator get a full picture of the present edu- 
cational scene. And in so far as the school board and 
publie at large are concerned, the distortion often is 
measured by the extremes of both excellence and edu- 
cational poverty, this latter being seen in the financial 
picture of the vast range of from $100 to $6,000 per 
annual classroom cost for public-school operations 
across the nation. 

In the light of these cireumstances it would seem 
to be sufficient merely to express the types of handi- 
caps confronting UNESCO to bring about immediate 
correctives in publie relations. Sad to say, that in 
all probability will not be the ease. When, within 


A COMMENT ON COLLEGE 
POSTWAR PLANS’ 


AmerICAN colleges are facing conversion problems 
wore subtle and difficult than those with which in- 
dustrial establishments are wrestling. It is not a job 
of reconverting to prewar practices—colleges need to 
look ahead. To what extent are they doing so? 

For the past two or three years nearly every col- 
lege in the country has had one or more committees 
at work planning program and procedural changes to 
be undertaken when the war ended. Some of the pro- 
posals that made news headlines as committee recom- 
mendations never became parts of the operating 
policy of the institution. Other changes that have 
been heralded as new departures, have proved on 
closer examination, to be little more than a new name 
ora new organization for established functions. But 
lere and there throughout the country some of the 
ore substantial postwar innovations are being re- 
{ned in the erucible of experience. The sporadic, 
indefinite, and tentative nature of many college plans 
have led interested observers to ask for some ap- 
praisal of the extent and direction of the change 
under way in curriculum, methods of instruction, stu- 
dent-personnel procedures, and administrative prac- 
ties such as admissions, credits, calendar, and the 
like, 

It is too early to make a systematic or comprehen- 
‘ve evaluation of postwar plans adopted by colleges 
aud universities throughout the country. However, 
enough evidence is in to justify a preliminary state- 


1 This appraisal is based in part on a roundup of post- 
War planning activities which are reported in a current 
bulletin of the U. S. Office of Education under the title 
“Higher Education Looks Ahead.?? 
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gunshot of almost any or all the centers where 
UNESCO will be discussed, outstanding educational 
poverty is known by at least the informed in such 
matters, there will be need for the shrewdest kind of 
positive action to stimulate interest on the part of 
those who could be interested. One device which 
might almost be an open sesame would be to make 
clear to individuals, in no mistaken terms, just how 
they can serve and the ways and means of serving. 
Akin to this device would be instructions in brief 
printed form, geared to the questions asked in the 
first paragraph of this contribution. 

Complacency of the few should be turned into the 
active support of the many. Responsibilities lie in a 
multitude of people, of organizations and, above all, 
of educational institutions. This is everybody’s busi- 
ness. Yet what is everybody’s business usually is no- 
body’s business. 


By 
ERNEST V. HOLLIS 


PRINCIPAL SPECIALIST IN HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION, U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


ment. The U.S. Office of Education bulletin, “Higher 
Education Looks Ahead,” presents excerpts from 236 
representative institutional plans and the complete 
statements submitted by the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, Ohio University (Athens), Harvard, 
Illinois, Indiana, and Princeton universities. The 
postwar proposals of 130 other institutions have since 
come to the writer’s attention, and he has studied the 
plans of 42 colleges in 28 states through campus 
visits. 

There is a wide variation—and much uncertainty— 
among colleges in the plans they have made to meet 
the needs of veterans, young war workers, and the 
usual crop of high-school graduates that are expected 
to come directly to college. Some institutions promise 
what looks like a new academic deal, while others pro- 
pose no more than a timetable for returning to the 
calendar, program of studies, and academic regula- 
tions of prewar days. More than three fourths of the 
colleges and universities of the country, however, have 
made an earnest effort to modify one or more major 
practices in order to keep abreast of the changing 
needs and temper of the times. Most of these col- 
leges recognize that their postwar problems are not 
new ones but are the persistent problems which edu- 
cational institutions must resolve anew in terms of 
postwar economic, political, and cultural conditions. 
They know that the modification of school. and of 
society must go hand in hand. Accordingly, trustees 
and faculties feel a sense of bafflement at the necessity 
of considering important modifications in their pro- 
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grams without sufficient information on changes fore- 
shadowed in other aspects of our economy. 

Faculties in particular are often kept from pur- 
poseful institutional planning by a lack of agreement 
on what the college considers its goals, and by a lack 
of experience in relating its plans to the needs of a 
state or in articulating them with the proposals of 
other institutions in the area. The confusion as to 
goals shows itself particularly in frustration about 
what constitutes desirable general or liberal education 
and on how it should be related to the vocational and 
professional study basic to a career. Faculties— 
whether in liberal-arts colleges or professional and 
technical schools—simply have not yet agreed on what 
constitutes the minimal great doctrines of our heri- 
tage that should unify and direct the activities of 
persons who attend institutions of higher education. 
They cannot agree on the tremendous cultural and 
spiritual truths that have made and kept us a free 
people and that have guided and comforted the tower- 
ing human spirits of all lands and ages. Neither do 
they agree on whether these crucial elements of gen- 
eral education should be taught in the freshman and 
sophomore years as a continuation of secondary edu- 
cation or be interspersed with professional and tech- 
nical courses throughout a eollege program. This 
lack of a common philosophy of education obviously 
frustrates comprehensive postwar curriculum recom- 
mendations and makes for patchwork additions to 
courses and curricula. 

Purposeful institutional planning is also often 
thwarted by a lack of willingness to plan, or a lack 
of experience in planning with other colleges to meet 
all of the major higher-education needs of a state or 
region which they jointly serve. No college can any 
longer afford to chart its course in isolation from 
national forces or from what neighboring institutions 
are doing. Yet in plan after plan examined, indi- 
vidual colleges were proposing programs in labor- 
management relations, race and minority-group rela- 
tions, and international relations—to cite but three 
examples—without showing much awareness of how 
largely the framework and spirit of such instruction 
is shaped by the national policies and practices of 
such agencies as the War Labor Board and labor- 
conciliation services, the Fair Employment Practices 
Committee, and the several international conferences 
that have been held during and since World War II. 
Moreover, several universities proposed to add a med- 
ical school, veterinary school, forestry school, or some 
other professional school without any apparent under- 
standing either of the ultimate cost of such projects 
or of the fact that, in the judgment of competent 
observers, an additional institution of this type was 
not needed in the region. Voluntary over-all state- 
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wide and regional planning probably would have re. 
duced proposals of this type and have given indi. 
vidual colleges the framework and _ perspective ‘ 
which they could have developed plans for a realist, 
and forward-looking program. 

Despite these handicaps, for which no one instity. 
tion is responsible, colleges here and there over the 
country—there is space to name only a few of then— 
have formulated comprehensive plans to modify lib. 
eral-arts and vocational programs. Colgate Univer. 
sity has reconstructed and brought up to date its 
liberal-arts offerings. Harvard, Illinois, Iowa, ang 
Yale are also among the universities that have under. 
taken a comprehensive revision of their colleges of 
arts and sciences. As a part of the state-wide postwar 
planning of education in New York State, Cornel 
University has added what in time will become a full- 
fledged school of industrial and labor relations, 
Scores of junior colleges and perhaps a dozen fowr. 
year institutions are expanding college-grade yoca. 
tional programs of less than degree length in order 
to meet a normal demand that has been heightened 
by veterans and war workers who want to prepare 
for immediate entry into an occupation. The Univer. 
sity of Nebraska, Tuskegee Institute, Western Reserve 
University, the Pennsylvania State College, the North 
Dakota State School of Science, and the Los Angeles 
Junior College are representative of the types of cal- 
leges that are inaugurating these extensive short- 
course or terminal programs. 

Colleges that consider their curriculum offerings s0 
well adapted to the needs of regular students as to 
make appreciable postwar modifications unnecessary 
frequently have shown a willingness to modify offer- 
ings and completion requirements for returning vet- 
erans. Stanford University, for example, offers only 
veterans an A.B. degree at large and Princeton Uni- 
versity has a special two-year liberal-arts program for 
veterans. The University of Illinois and Boston Un- 
versity are outstanding among the colleges that have 
set up what amounts to a veterans’ college. Under the 
advice of its officers, veterans may take any course 
in any school or college of the university and apply 
it to a degree whose requirements are controlled by 
the veterans’ college. However, colleges that have not 
found it expedient to make such curriculum adjust- 
ments for veterans point to the fact that, to date, 
members of the Armed Forces who have resuued 
schooling have adjusted themselves to regularly orgal- 
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ized programs without undue difficulty. THE 
Many colleges that have been unwilling to 4 

more than tinker with curriculum and course change Ay 

have encouraged considerable experimentation with sents 

newer instructional methods and devices. Professor’ Marel 
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fected many audio-visual aids, a variety of materials 
which embody the use of humor and other emotional 
appeals, instructional techniques designed to utilize 
senses other than seeing and hearing, and the use of 
principles embodying fully integrated programs of 
learning by doing. These were used with great effec- 
tiveness in teaching foreign languages, applied mathe- 
matics and its applications to warfare, geography, 
meteorology, and other fields important to waging 
war. College officials who apparently believe that the 
nature and organization of the subject matter of their 
curricula are satisfactory are giving commendable en- 
couragement to plans ealeulated to increase the effec- 
tiveness with which it is imparted. 

Measured by volume or the number of colleges en- 
gaged, at least two thirds of the postwar plans the 
yriter has examined have been devoted largely to pro- 
posals for administrative changes. At the forefront 
were plans for reorganizing and expanding student- 
personnel programs and for revising the procedures 
by which they would be administered. More often 
than not, planning to meet the personnel needs of 
veterans Was sO prominent in these plans that one 
might well doubt whether they were applicable to 
civilian students. The plans usually included more 
flexible and modern admission requirements, a concern 
for housing married students, and an earnest desire 
to provide a comprehensive program of counseling 
and guidance. Regrettably, it must be said that, after 
a firsthand examination of the facilities and staff 
provided for giving the services glowingly described 
in the paper plans and the newspaper releases on 
them, they too often proved to be inadequate and not 
much more than a reshuffling of the prewar student- 
personnel services of the college. Nevertheless, there 
have been many genuine gains in this area of admin- 
istration and they are especially welcome because they 
were long overdue in most colleges. 

The arrangement for awarding school and college 
credit for courses and educational experiences of 
uembers of the Armed Forces provides a commend- 
able example of nation-wide planning in one aspect 
ot student-personnel work. In order to avoid the 
excesses of giving academic credit to veterans which 
followed in the wake of World War I, the regional 
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and national accrediting associations approved and 
helped finance a committee to develop specific recom- 
mendations. Working under the auspices of the 
American Council on Education, this committee pro- 
duced “A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational 
Experiences in the Armed Services,” which has be- 
come a bible to school and college registrars and ad- 
missions officers. This “Guide” describes and recom- 
mends credit for all organized educational experiences 
given by the armed services. Its value has been en- 
hanced through state-wide, face-to-face discussions 
which have enabled registrars and admissions officers 
to come to a meeting of minds on how to interpret 
and apply recommendations for which the individual 
college has ultimate responsibility. 

Little needs to be said in this type of evaluation 
concerning postwar plans for plant improvement and 
expansion. Approximately 60,000 plans have been 
proposed, which in the aggregate will require $1,500,- 
000,000 for completion. Physical facilities for the 
institutions of higher education in California call for 
$138,000,000; New York, $65,000,000; six other states, 
approximately $30,000,000 each; and on down to eco- 
nomically poor states whose plans often call for 
$1,000,000 of capital outlay during the next five years. 
This money, for the most part, will supply more of 
the kinds of education that were customary before the 
beginning of World War II. Certainly less than ten 
per cent of it is earmarked for stimulating and hous- 
ing newer programs of higher education. 

Whatever the aspect of higher education one may 
choose for appraising college postwar plans, the con- 
clusion is that change is taking place at very uneven 
rates both within individual institutions and among 
the colleges and universities of a state or region. 
Moreover, the evidence points to more planning and 
reconversion in the administrative and procedural as- 
pects of education than in the areas of objectives and 
curriculum. College leaders as a group are primarily 
concerned with repairing and expanding institutional 
machinery for the tasks of tomorrow. The longer look 
ahead in more fundamental matters seems filled with 
an odd mixture of smug satisfactions and anxious con- 
cerns which prevent the innovations and experiments 
that might lead to an improved quality of education. 





THE DEMAND FOR HIGHER EDUCATION IS 
INCREASINGLY IMPRESSIVE 

A RELEASE from the Veterans Administration pre- 

“nts a statistical summary of pertinent facts as of 

March 31, 1946. The number of veterans who had 

applied for educational benefits under Publie Law 346 

‘0 the end of March was, roughly, 1,700,000. This 


number was in addition to, roughly, 300,000, who had 
applied for voeational-rehabilitation training under 
Public Law 16. As of March 31, there were in edu- 
cation or training status, 379,788 under Publie Law 
346, and 63,823 under Public Law 16—a total of 
443,603. 

Looking forward to next fall and considering the 
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more than 1,300,000 applications for educational bene- 
fits still pending under Public Law 346, it would seem 
that the estimate of 750,000 veterans in higher institu- 
tions in the fall of 1946, as reported in ScHooL aND 
Society, April 6, is by no means exaggerated. 

Sinee the colleges and universities will, almost with- 
out exception, give priority to the admission of vet- 
erans, many of the high-school graduates of 1946 are 
likely to be denied opportunities to attend colleges of 
their choice. In this connection, one of the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on the Emergency in 
Higher Education, North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, deserves serious con- 
sideration. We quote from a report of the committee 
sent to ScHoot anp Society by John W. Davis, presi- 
dent, West Virginia College (Institute), and a mem- 
ber of the committee : 

Temporary expansion of the program of secondary 
schools to include one or two years of college work [is 
recommended]. Many secondary schools have adequate 
equipment, competent staffs, and space to accommodate 
additional students. Particular emphasis should be given 
to the selection and development of well-qualified ‘‘area 
schools. ’’ 

The present emergency may well give impetus to a 
movement that the present writer has espoused for 
many years—namely, the development of regional 
junior colleges. He has maintained that several states 
have supported state teachers colleges in a number far 
in excess of the need of such institutions. This does 
not mean that additional teachers are not needed; far 
from it. But all needed teachers could be supplied 
by fewer teachers colleges if those supplying teachers 
were to work to full capacity. This would leave a 
considerable number of teachers-college plants in 
many states free to meet the increasing demand for 
junior-college education.—W. C. B. 


NURSING AS A PROFESSION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


THE National League of Nursing Education recently 
completed a survey results of which show that western 
schools of nursing attract more first-year students who 
have had one or more years of college work than do 
eastern schools of nursing. Ten per cent of the young 
women of the whole country beginning nursing edu- 
cation in 1945 had one or more years of college train- 
ing, but “the proportion varied from five per cent in 
the Middle Atlantic states to 30 per cent on the Pacific 
Coast.” All state-approved schools of professional 
nursing require at least a high-school diploma for 
admission, and some require two or more years of 
college credit. Those schools offering only a diploma 
enrolled 96 per cent of the nation’s 61,471 first-year 
students (1944-45), while those connected with higher 
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institutions of learning and offering degrees as wel 
as diplomas caught only four per cent of the total 
number of students entering the nursing profession 
A complete report of the study was published jn the 
March number of the American Journal of Nursing, 
Improvement in the training of nurses will yp. 
doubtedly hearten the doctors whose plaint, not infre. 
quently heard, is that nurses in general lack the inte. 
ligence, culture, and background desirable in thos 
responsible for the physical and, sometimes to a large 
extent, the mental well-being of their patients. It yj] 
also hearten those high-class patients who find them. 
selves in the hands of incompetent or indifferent nurses, 
And as higher levels of education gradually eorrect 
such conditions, perhaps a change in the attitude of 
that close corporation, the medical profession, towari 
the nursing profession will take place. Nurses, no 
matter how exhausted they may be, seem to accept 
without question the easte system that compels then 
always to stand in the presence of doctors, even to the 
point of rising to their feet if a doctor passes by, 
Occasionally, a physician whose democratic attitude of 
mind exceeds his love of prestige will urge a nurse to 
rest in his presence when she is not taking a continuous 
part in the work in hand, but the system is as deeply 
entrenched as is the caste system in Army circles. 
Both situations, however, are “at a risk” in the post- 
war world, and, as always, it is education that should 
take the lead in making the necessary adjustments 
toward a more understanding and co-operative spirit 
among all types of service to humanity.—N. W. 


EDUCATORS IN THE LIBERTY SHIPS’ 
HALL OF FAME 

Art the request of the editor, the U. S. Maritime 
Commission very kindly sent to ScHoot aNnp Society 
a list of the educators after whom Liberty ships have 
been named, and also a list of categories of distine 
tion from which ships’ names have been selected and 
the number of names chosen from each category. 
Both lists are extremely interesting. It seems that a 
total of 3,914 Liberty ships have been named after 
men and women who, during their respective life 
times, were outstanding in one way or another among 
their fellow citizens. The list of educators thus cott- 
memorated numbers 97. One notes, however, that 4 
separate category is provided for eollege presidents, 
and, since they may also be classed as educators, the 
total number of educational names becomes 153, ot 
.039 per cent of the total. 

On the whole, the profession of education seems 1 
the present writer to be very ereditably represented 
The list includes, it is true, names that perhaps would 
better be classified in other eategories. Oliver Wendel 
Holmes, for example, was a professor in the Harvard 
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University Medical School; but he is remembered pri- 
marily as a writer, not as a teacher. Similarly with 
such other names on the educators’ list as those of 
John Fiske and Brander Matthews. Most of the 
really great names in the history of American edu- 
cation are included: Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, 
Bronson Aleott, Thomas H. Gallaudet, William H. 
McGuffey, Francis W. Parker, Mary Lyon, Emma 
Willard, G. Stanley Hall, Alice Freeman Palmer, 
Charles W. Eliot, Andrew D. White, David Starr 
Jordan, Booker T. Washington. Rather conspieu- 
ously missing, however, are such memorable names 
as Samuel R. Hall, David P. Page, Edward Austin 
Sheldon, and William Torrey Harris. Many of the 
names apparently represent educational workers of 
rather local fame. At any rate, the present writer 
was unable to identify 49 of the 97 names on the 
edueators’ list. 

Edueation ranks very well among the professions. 
In so far as members are concerned, its 153 names 
compare favorably with the 97 names of clergymen 
and missionaries, the 185 names of lawyers and jur- 
ists, the 65 physicians and surgeons, and the 48 engi- 
neers. As one would doubtless expect, there are certain 
categories that are much more numerously represented 
—256 members of Congress, 248 governors of states 
and territories, and 315 “soldiers, naval officers, heroes, 
patriots." —W. C. B. 























NORTHWESTERN STATE COLLEGE 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
CONFERENCE 

“THE Renaissance of Foreign Language Study” will 
be the theme of the Foreign Language Conference to 
be held, May 3-4, at Northwestern State College 
(Natchitoches, La.). The leading speakers, who will 
deliver three lectures each, are: B. L. Ullman, Kenan 
professor of elassical languages, the University of 
North Carolina, and James B. Tharp, professor of the 
teaching of foreign languages, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

There will also be an administrators’ panel on “The 
Place of Foreign Languages in the Modern High 
School.” R. R. Ewerz, director of elementary and 
econdary education, Louisiana State Department of 
dueation, will act as chairman, and teachers from 
he high schools and colleges of Louisiana and the 
urounding states will participate in the program, 
Opies of which may be obtained from Jonah W. D. 
kiles, director of the Foreign Language Conference, 
0x 1135, Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, 


EDUCATION BY RADIO 


Tae Ohio State University is already busy with 
lins for the 16th annual Institute for Education by 
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Radio, scheduled for May 3-6. Two thousand visitors 
are expected to attend the four-day conference at 
which well-known advocates of radio as an educa- 
tional medium will discuss the “public-service phases 
of radio” in the mastery of the new era which we 
have entered and in which education must play a 
dominant part. The theme of the conference will 
be “Radio’s Postwar Responsibilities.” Fifteen work- 
study sessions will be led by the industry’s “top men”; 
the general sessions, dealing with such subjects as “The 
Implications for Broadeasting of Atomic Energy,” will 
have scientists of the Manhattan Project, including 
Harold Urey, as speakers; and “Radio and Intergroup 
Relations” will be directed by Frank Trager, assistant 
to the president of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. 

The general registration fee for the conference is 
$5.00; for individual sessions, 75¢; student registra- 
tion, $1.00. The Yearbook is $3.50. 

The annual exhibition of educational-radio pro- 
grams, transcriptions of which have already been 
entered, will be held in conjunction with the institute. 
The programs will receive awards and honorable men- 
tion in each of the 14 elassifications of the exhibit. 

The university’s Bureau of Publications has pre- 
pared a mimeographed list of events and speakers 
which may be had by writing to Mrs. Zenith H. Gross, 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10. 


AN ANNUAL SEMINAR ON DEVELOP- 
MENTAL READING 

Tue 1946 Annual Seminar on Developmental Read- 
ing, June 24-28, to be conducted by the Reading Clinie 
staff, department of psychology, Temple University 
(Philadelphia), will consist of lectures, demonstra- 
tions, and diseussions on the central theme: “Differ- 
entiated Developmental Reading.” 

Sectional meetings are scheduled for elementary and 
secondary teachers, school psychologists, and remedial 
and speech teachers. Special meetings are sponsored 
by national organizations such as the Association for 
Childhood Edueation and the American Speech Cor- 
rection Association. Leading authorities in the field 
of reading will lecture, conduct seminars, and provide 
demonstrations. 

Enrollment is limited by advanced registration, 
which must be verified before June 12. For copies of 
the program and other information, write to Emmett 
Albert Betts, Reading Clinic, Temple University, 
Philadelphia 22. 


A PRIZE CONTEST ON PAN-AMERICANISM 


THE Bolivarian Society of Venezuela has announced 
a competition, open to writers and historians of all 21 
American republics, for selection of the best original 
literary work based on the theme: “The Pan American 
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Ideal of the Liberator (Simén Bolivar), Its Develop- 
ment, Evolution, and Influence.” The author of the 
winning manuscript will receive from the society a 
cash award of 3,000 bolivars (about $900). 

The following specifications were listed by the so- 
ciety, according to a press release from the Pan Amer- 
ican Union (Washington 6) under date of March 1: 


Entries may be submitted in English, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, or French. 

Closing date of the competition is October 12, 1946, 
and manuscripts received after that date will not be 


considered. ¥ 
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Entries must be typewritten and of no less than 500 
double-spaced pages in length. 

Manuscripts should not be signed by the author byt be 
accompanied by a sealed envelope containing the write, 's 
full name and address and bearing on the outside the title 
given to the individual work. 

Entries should be addressed to: Centro Principal de |g 
Sociedad Bolivariana de Venezuela, Cuji a Salvador je 
Leén No. 6, Caracas, Venezuela. 


A jury will be appointed by the Bolivarian Society 
to judge the entries, and announcement of the prize 
award will be made at the meeting of the society 
December 17, 1946. * 





Notice: The annual meeting of the Society for the 
Advancement of Edueation, Ine., will be held at the 
offices of the society, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New 
York 23, Saturday, April 27, 1946, at 12:00 M. All 
members living in the metropolitan area are urged to 
attend. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Dasney S. LANCASTER, whose re-election to a second 
term as state superintendent of public instruction, Vir- 
ginia, was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, March 2, 
has been appointed president, State Teachers College 
(Farmville, Va.), to succeed Joseph L. Jarman, whose 
intention to retire at the close of the academic year 
was reported in these columns, February 16. 


JEAN Lapatut, professor of architecture, Princeton 
University, has been appointed director, School of 
Fine Arts, Fontainebleau (France) Art Schools. The 
schools are expected to reopen for the summer session, 
the first since 1939. 


THE REVEREND WILHELMUS BoGart BrRYAN., JR., an 
instruetor in Blake School (Minneapolis), has sue- 
ceeded Clarence E. Ficken as dean, Macalester Col- 
lege (St. Paul, Minn.). The appointment of Dr. 
Ficken as dean of the college, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity (Delaware), was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, February 9. Dr. Ficken assumed his new 
duties, Mareh 1. 


JoHN A. Rermers, professor of social administra- 
tion, School of Social Administration, the Ohio State 
University, has been appointed dean, School of Social 
Work, University of Connecticut. The school, which 
will ofrer its first courses next September, has been 
organized by a committee of the university working 
under the chairmanship of James H. Barnett, pro- 
fessor of sociology. It is planned as a two-year school 
on the graduate level with courses leading to the 
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master’s degree. Dr. Reimers will arrive in Storrs in 
June to assist in the completion of plans for the 
opening of the school. Inquiries before June 15 may 
be addressed to the Graduate School, University of 
Connecticut. 































C. WortH Howarp, acting dean, College of Arts 
and Sciences, the American University at Cairo 
(Egypt), has sueceeded John S. Badeau in the dean- 
ship. The appointment of Dr. Badeau to the presi- 
dency of the university was reported in Scxoon ayp 
Society, December 9, 1944. 


LucILeE SLOAN, dean of women and chairman of the 
department of history, Fairfax Hall (Waynesboro, 
Va.), has been appointed the first full-time dean of 
women, Wagner Memorial Lutheran College (Staten 
Island, N. Y.), and will assume her new duties in 
September. 


THE REVEREND JOHN PHILIP Linpsay, chaplain at 
Fort Winfield Scott (Calif.), has been named to a 
newly created post at Beloit (Wis.) College, dean of 
the chapel. Dr. Lindsay, who will arrive at the col- 
lege during the summer, will also teach in the field of 
the social sciences. He succeeds the Reverend Wilfrid 
A. Rowell, who will retire at the close of the academic 
year. John B. Smiley has succeeded Richard W. 
Husband, whose appointment as head of the depart: 
ment of psychology was reported in ScHooL 4X) 
Society, December 22, 1945. Dr. Husband has 1 
signed because of ill health. 


CurisT1An F. Gauss, whose retirement as deat of 
men, Princeton University, was reported in Sci00 
AND Society, October 27, 1945, has been appointed 
to “a post especially created for him—dean of alumni.” 


Exton E. Wieman, former Army athletic advise! 
was recently appointed dean of men and direclor of 
physical education and athletics, University of Maine. 
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E_mer D. WEST, former dean and director of 
projects, Stoneleigh College for Women (Rye, N. H.), 
has been appointed director of counseling and place- 
ment, University of New Hampshire. 


Dana L. FARNSWORTH, director of health, Williams 
College (Williamstown, Mass.), will succeed George 
W. Morse as direetor of the medical department, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, next autumn. 
Dr. Morse will retire at the end of the year. 


Atpen W. THompson, former dean, School of Phys- 
ical Edueation and Athleties, West Virginia Univer- 
sity, whose commission as a lieutenant commander, 
USNR, was reported in ScHooL anv Socrety, May 1, 
1943, has assumed his duties as director of health 
edueation and athletics, Wayne University (Detroit). 


Rosert J. Munce, former assistant registrar, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, assumed new duties as assistant 
registrar, Washington University (St. Louis), March 1. 


Because of a typographical error in SCHOOL AND 
Society, March 30, the appointment of Thomas Kevin 
Fitz Patrick to the staff of Iowa State College (Ames) 
was reported as head of the department of agricul- 
tural engineering. Mr. Fitz Patrick was named head 
of the department of architectural engineering. The 
editors are. grateful to Charles E. Friley, president 
of the college, for the correction. 


Joun O. WinKs has been appointed director of 
uusic, Trinidad (Colo.) State Junior College. 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER NoRMAN ROyYALL, JR., 
USNR, has been named head of the department of 
mathematics and physies in a new Naval Academy 
that is being established under the Peruvian govern- 
ment, in Lima, by a group of officers of the U. S. 
Navy. 

ELLIOT COLEMAN, assistant professor of English, the 
Johns Hopkins University, has been appointed head 
of a new department of English writing and has 
been advaneed to the rank of associate professor. The 
work of the department will embrace written and 
spoken English and certain phases of dramaties. 


Wiis H. Jounson, professor of biology, Stanford 
University, has been appointed head of the depart- 
ment of zoology, Wabash College (Crawfordsville, 
Ind.). Dr. Johnson, who recently returned from a 
post in the Army University Center (Shrivenham), 
will assume his new duties in September. 


Tue following persons will join the staff of Wart- 
burg College (Waverly, Iowa) at the beginning of the 
academie year: W. Tillmans will succeed J. Cornils, 
retired, as head of the department of German; Wilmut 
Fruehling, instruetor in psychology; Marvin Grunke, 
‘ustructor in Christianity; Stanley Hall, instructor in 
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physical education and athletic coach. Don Tornquist, 
who has been on leave of absence since 1942 for service 
in the Armed Forces, will return to his post in the 
department of speech. As of March 22, the college 
had the following positions vacant: instructorships in 
voice, instrumental music, English, and journalism; 
and an assistantship in the library. 


At Vanderbilt University (Nashville), the following 
appointments have been announced: Glenn Allan Mil- 
likan, lecturer and associate in biophysics, Johnson 
Foundation, University of Pennsylvania, professor of 
physiology and head of the department, School of 
Medicine, and Robert F. Winch, formerly of the staff 
of the University of Chicago, associate professor of 
sociology. Harold E. Verrall, professor of law, who 
has been on leave of absence since 1942 to serve as a 
regional attorney for the OPA, will return in Sep- 
tember, when the School of Law will reopen after 
having been closed for two years because of war con- 
ditions. 


GrorcE L. ABERNETHY, professor of philosophy and 
psychology, University of South Dakota, has been 
appointed professor of philosophy, Davidson (N. C.) 
College. 


Tue following appointments were announced, 
March 30, by the University of Illinois: Gordon Ray, 
recently released from the Navy, professor of English, 
to succeed Ernest Bernbaum, retired, in September; 
Edward Waite Cleary, a lieutenant in the Navy, pro- 
fessor of law, September 1; Robert M. Melampy, 
associate professor of zoology, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, associate professor of physiology; and Henry 
Louis Langhaar, assistant professor of theoretical 
and applied mechanics, September 1. 


GrorGE PLimpton ADAMS, Mills professor of mental 
and moral philosophy and civil polity, University of 
California (Los Angeles), is giving the Woodbridge 
lecture series in philosophy during the spring semester 
at Columbia University. The first in the series of five 
lectures was delivered on April 4. 


Smney Hoos, associate professor of agricultural 
economies and associate economist, Giannini Founda- 
tion, University of California (Berkeley), who was 
recently awarded “the medal for exceptionally meri- 
torious civilian service given by the Army Quarter- 
master Corps,” has resumed his posts at the uni- 
versity. 


JOHN KIRKPATRICK, associate professor of music, 
Mount Holyoke College, has been appointed to the 
staff of Cornell University. Beginning July 1, Mr. 
Kirkpatrick will be in charge of advanced piano stu- 
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dents. He will continue his concert work and his lec- 
ture recitals for the Association of American Colleges. 


FRANK J. HANLEY, associate professor of fine arts, 
University of Notre Dame, has returned after four 
years of service as an officer in the Navy. 


THE foilowing persons have been appointed to the 
staff of the College of Arts and Sciences, University 
of Alabama; Robert H. Edgerley, assistant professor 
of biology; and as instructors, Rosalie Nieft (journal- 
ism), Mrs. George K. Little (physics), Owen S. 
Hamilton (sociology), Richard H. Lipscomb (speech), 
and Alice V. Swenson and George W. Campbell 
(mathematics). William P. Fidler, assistant profes- 
sor of English, and Howard H. Harlan, assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology, have returned after service in the 
USNR since 1944; Carl Sartain, assistant professor 
of physics, who has been in the Army since 1941, has 
also returned. 

CATHERINE V. C. Razor has been appointed instrue- 
tor in home economics, New Mexico Highlands Uni- 
versity (Las Vegas). 

Hepwic TrePKus has been appointed instructor in 
science, New Jersey State Teachers College (Jersey 
City). 

MILDRED OMWAKE has been appointed teacher of 
home economics, State Teachers College (Indiana, 
Pa.). 

Lorina W. CoLeMAN, JR., a former teacher of art, 
has been appointed director of all art work for official 
publications of Emory University (Ga.) and chief of 
alumni-office activities. 


Everett W. THATCHER, associate professor of 
physics, Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.), has been 
named chief deputy to L. A. Sawyer, technical scien- 
tific director of Task Foree I concerned with the 
technical-instrumentation program of Operations 
Crossroads, the Army-Navy atomic-bomb tests on 
Bikini Atoll. 

Witu1AM C. GREENOUGH, assistant to the president 
of the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association, 
who has been on duty in the Navy since 1943, has 
returned to his post. 


At the recent annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges, the following officers 
were elected: Paul V. Sangren, president, Western 
Michigan College of Education, president, and Wil- 
liam H. Vaughan, president, Morehead (Ky.) State 
Teachers College, vice-president. Robert G. Buzzard, 
president, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
(Charleston), was appointed to the Executive Com- 
mittee for a term of four years. The following mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee were designated to 
serve on the following standing committees: Maleolm 
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P. Price, president, Iowa State Teachers College 
(Cedar Falls), Accrediting Committee, for five years: 
Otto W. Snarr, president, State Teachers College 
(Moorhead, Minn.), Standards Committee, for fiye 


years; and Roscoe L. West, president, New Jersey 1 
State Teachers College (Trenton), delegate to the and 
ACE, for three years. died, 
CuHARLES E. FRILEy, president, Iowa State College Jo 
(Ames), has been named chairman of the Commission gan 
on Colleges and Universities and of the Board of at th 
Review of the North Central Association of Colleges the ; 
and Secondary Schools. adju 
RoosEVELT BASLER AND GLENN O. BuiovGH were a 
appointed to the staff of the U. S. Office of Edueg- AL 
tion, March 28. Dr. Basler, former superintendent educa 
of the Joliet (Ill.) Township High School and Junior Meres 
College, will serve as chief of instructional problems, of his 
division of secondary education; Mr. Blough, former brook 
assistant professor of science, Colorado State College cipal 
of Edueation (Greeley), recently released from the aw 
Navy, specialist in science and aviation, division of and ( 
elementary education. | 
J. W. Brouwer, superintendent of schools, Boyden (1900 
(Iowa), has been elected superintendent of schools, as pro 


Dickinson County (Iowa). 


Harry J. Linton, director of secondary education, 
Schenectady, will succeed W. Howard Pillsbury in the 
superintendency of schools, July 1. J. Harry Adams, 
principal, Nott Terrace High School, will succeed Dr. 
Linton. 


Recent Deaths 

THE REVEREND CALEB Frank Gates, third president 
of Robert College (Istanbul, Turkey), died in Denver, 
April 9, at the age of eighty-eight years. Dr. Gates 
had served as a missionary (1881-94) to Mardin (Tur- 
key) ; president (1894-1901), Euphrates College (Har- 
pout, Turkey); and in the presideney of Robert Col- 
lege (1903-32). Dr. Gates, who had held the presi- 
dency of the college for a longer period than any 
other administrator, exerted great influence in the 
political affairs of Turkey and neighboring countries 
and upon the entire educational pattern of the Near 
East. 


Mitton JosepH Rosenav, dean, School of Public 
Health, the University of North Carolina, succumbed 
to a heart attack, April 9, at the age of seventy-seven 
years. Dr. Rosenau, who had served as a surgeol 
in many government posts (1890-1909), began his 
work in education in 1922 as Charles Wilder professor 
of preventive medicine and hygiene in the Medieal 
School, Harvard University, and as professor of ep! 
demiology, Harvard School of Publie Health, remait- 
ing in both posts until 1935. He had served the Uni- 
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versity of North Carolina as professor of epidemiol- 
sey (sine 1936), director (1936-40), and dean (since 
1040), Sehool of Publie Health. 


Tue REVEREND StMON ROSENBERG, founder (1916) 
and a teacher in the Hebrew Institute (Pittsburgh), 
died, April 9, at the age of seventy-two years. 


Joun THomas McGILL, professor emeritus of or- 
vanie chemistry, Vanderbilt University, died, April 11, 
a the age of ninety-four years. Dr. McGill had served 
the university as instructor in chemistry (1881-86), 
adjunct professor (1886-1900), and professor of or- 


ganic chemistry (1900-19). 


ArperT BARRETT MEREDITH, professor emeritus of 
education, New York University, died, April 12. Dr. 
Meredith, who was seventy-five years old at the time 
of his death, had served as a teacher (1895-97), Hol- 
brook Military School (Ossining, N. Y.); vice-prin- 
cipal (1897-1901), Plainfield (N. J.) High School; 
superintendent of schools (1901-11), Nutley (N. J.) 
and (1904-12), Essex County (N. J.); assistant state 
commissioner in charge of secondary education (1912- 
2%), New Jersey; state commissioner of education 
(1920-30), Connecticut; and at New York University 
as professor of school administration and head of the 
department (1930-41). 


CHARLES ALEXANDER ROBINSON, principal emeritus, 
Peekskill (N. Y.) Military Academy, died, April 13, 
at the age of seventy-five years. Dr. Robinson had 
served as instruetor in Greek (1897-98) and in Latin 
(1898-1903), Princeton University; and principal 
(1903-43), Peekskill Military Academy. 


ApotpH ZECH, assistant professor of Germanic lan- 
guages, University of Missouri, died by his own hand, 
April 14. Dr. Zech had served the university since 
1937. 


Coming Events 

THE annual conference of the Department of Adult 
Education, NEA, will be held at the Horace H. Rack- 
bam Educational Memorial Building, 80 Farnsworth 
Street, Detroit 2, April 23-25. The meetings will be 
in co-operation with the American Association for 
Adult Edueation, the Adult Education Board of the 
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American Library Association, the National Univer- 
sity Extension Association, and the Educational Film 
Library Association. 


THE Michigan Schoolmasters Club, in co-operation 
with 13 other educational organizations of the state, 
will meet at the University of Michigan, April 25-27, 
for a series of discussions centered about the topic, 
“Education for One World.” 


Honors and Awards 

THE Medal for Merit, highest award bestowed on 
a civilian by the Army, has been presented to Karl T. 
Compton, president, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, who, as a member of the National Defense 
Research Committee, directed programs of research in 
the field of radar and, as chief, Office of the Field 
Service of the Office of Scientific Research and Devel- 
opment, “made available to the needs of the armed 
services civilian experts in various scientific branches.” 


KENNETH HOLLAND, president, Inter-American 
Edueational Foundation, Office of Inter-American 
Affairs, Washington (D. C), received the honorary 
degree, Doctor of Laws, from his alma mater, Occi- 
dental College (Los Angeles), March 7. Following 
the ceremonies, Dr. Holland delivered the convoca- 


tion address. 


Other Items 

To the anonymous gift of $50,000 to the Union- 
Westminster Character Research Project, sponsored 
jointly by Union College (Schenectady) and the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church of Albany (see ScHOOL 
AnD Society, February 2), has been added another 
anonymous donation of $15,000 for the expansion 
of the project. The director, Ernest M. Ligon, said 
that the new gift “will make available at least one 
postdoctoral research fellowship for the immediate 
application of [the project’s] methods in the field of 
secular education.” 


SouTHERN Meruonpist University (Dallas, Tex.) re- 
ports a gift of $1,000,000 for buildings to house the 
science departments. Mrs. W. W. Fondren, of Hous- 
ton, who with her late husband gave the library build- 
ing several years ago, is the donor. 





THE ARTS AND THE ANSWERS 
Iv a recent issue of the American Scholar, William 
P, Whyte seornfully rebuts the notion that social 
‘ences are “eultural.” No! he asserts; they are use- 
ll. The cultural, according to Mr. Whyte, is some- 
thing to which society has assigned a traditional value; 
‘Summer, 1944, p, 346 ff. ‘'... 


me 


certain educators 
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have the effrontery to advocate the continuation of social- 
science courses on the grounds that they are ‘cultural 
subjects.’ A ‘cultural subject’ is one to which society 
has attached a traditional value. ... They [social-science 
courses] may bolster [the student’s] self-confidence . 
but they do not provide him with tools for the solution 
of practical problems. . . . It is a sad commentary upon 
the state of the social sciences that their existence is 
defended in deference to their cultural content.’’ 
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and traditional values, he implies, are in reality value- 
Mr. Whyte’s assumption is implicit in nearly 
all that is said nowadays about cultural values; it 
underlies nearly every college curriculum. For the 
real purpose of his education the student is required 
to major in a subject which shall, presumably, form 
the basis of professional knowledge and “provide him 
with tools for the solution of practical problems.” 
Lest he become intellectually reclusive, he must also 
undertake a modicum of “cultural” study. The as- 
sumption is clear—that culture is the frosting of life; 
a superaddition to the substance of education. Its 
product is the easy grace, the communion with the 
useless but decorative that marks off the man of edu- 
cation from the boor. 

As a result, culture is now spoken of as if it meant 


less. 


collecting Chinese bronzes for no particular reason,’ 


or Oh-ing and Ah-ing before a reproduction of Picasso. 
It has become synonymous with inert faets about Latin 
nouns and minor poets of the Renascence. It is em- 
broidery, not fabric. Small wonder if in this atmos- 
phere the student rejects history and literature, lan- 
guages and arts, philosophy and religion, as “merely 
cultural,” which is to say, useless, unless he ean mea- 
sure their direct contribution to his professional pur- 
poses. Literature, what an outmoded era called “the 
precious life-blood of master spirits,” is now “back- 
ground material” for a teacher. History, the record 
of man’s attempt to put in practice certain values, is 
“background” for a journalist. Those arduous studies 
that would make a man eall himself up for judgment, 
that would kill conceit of self and release him from 
the fallacies of the local and immediate; those re- 
searches into the meaning of life that would give direc- 
tion and purpose to his empirical skills of trade and 
the useful arts—these have been ignominiously pushed 
into the background of vocational hope. They are 
“highbrow,” decorative merely, not essential. Their 
function is to entertain our leisure,? and if we find 
our entertainment—or “escape,” as it is now called— 
otherwise, then of course we do not need them. 

Not least guilty of this perversion of “culture” are 
the teachers of so-called “cultural subjects”—the 
teachers of language and literature, of fine arts and 
philosophy, who have assumed that their subjects are 
intrinsically cultural and have therefore forgotten 
what they are supposed to teach. They have pas- 
(or arrogantly?) accepted the notion that 
knowledge of literature is cultural as distinet from 
a merely useful knowledge of typewriting. Thus they 
encourage a pernicious distinction which degrades the 


sively 


2The State of Washington, in its manual for high 
schools, admonishes teachers to give ‘‘leisure-time or cul- 
tural guidance’’ (italics mine). The phrase—and the 
idea—is common. 
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very thing they presume to defend, and which Opens 
them to attack by the proponents of a more obviously 
pragmatic sort of education.® 

Literature is not “eultural.” Either it is useful op 
it is nothing. It must not be taught as “culture.” j 
must be taught as use, If the teacher of Englis, 
encourages co-eds to sigh over the melancholy nos. 
talgia of Housman or to revel in goat-cries yi; 
Thomas Wolfe, then he would better shut Up shop 
and get a useful job in a grain mill. Housman gj 
not mourn nor Wolfe rave to provide conversation fo, 
co-educational teas. Literature is a direct approach 
to the problem, “What is a good man?” Any teach. 
ing that does not keep that question in the forefront 
of its consciousness is no more than busy work; and 
the student who is asked primarily to “appreciate 
the “organ music” of Milton or to explore the rhym 
scheme of the villanelle might better be propped on 
the back of his neck, enjoying Raymond Chaniler 
and a bowl of firm apples. 

If literature is not frippery, neither is it fact. Its 
stuff is human experience, its meaning and value, By 
studying literature the student may discover hoy 
experience had been judged by men “who, being pos. 
sessed of more than usual organie sensibility, have 
also thought long and deeply.” Implicit in every 
novel and poem, at the heart of every essay and play, 
is the injunction, “Live thus.” The problem of the 
teacher is to discover for himself, and then to guide 
his students to, an understanding of that injunction. 
His duty, very clearly, is not to teach literature 
an organized body of special facts that await only 
memorization and terminal reproduction. It is not 
more “cultural” to know the names of twenty authors 
than to know the advertising slogans of twenty soap 
manufacturers. Literature is art, not fact. 

A great book is still what Milton ealled it, the 
“precious lifeblood of a master spirit.” The teacher 
of literature is satirized because too often he insists 
on treating it as a nucleus for information‘ The 
subject is a “romantie novel”; so we lecture on the 
history of the genre. Two of the characters ha 
prototypes among the author’s acquaintance; a let- 
ture on them. And so on, till all sense of the book 
as an ordered record of intense experience is washed 
away in the flood of facts. The standard survey of 
English Literature—Beowulf to Thomas Hardy 
two terms: Monday, Gray and Collins; Wednestsj, 
Goldsmith, Cowper, and Burns; Friday, Wordswortt. 
The facts, the dates, the forms; neo-elassicism; risilg 
to diseo 


3 See the Second Report of the Proceedings of the Co 0), the 
ference on the Scientific Spirit and the Democratic Faith, 
New York, Summer, 1945. 

4 Read ‘‘Here Lies Miss Groby,’’ in Thurber’s ‘ 


World and Welcome to It.’’ 
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antiquarian interest; Cowper was mad; revival of the 
sonnet ; Wordsworth fathered an illegitimate child 
and sold stamps. “Identify the following passages.” 
“Clearly define Romanticism.” Thus we consecrate 
the flicker, not the flame; student and teacher alike 
mistaking the medium worked in for the stuff of 
jearning, Very much as a stupid man mistakes meta- 
phor for argument, 

Everybody knows two and two; that’s why he ad- 
mires no special skill in the teacher who passes on 
the information to his ehild. Too frequently it is 
the information that we pass on. The art of arith- 
metic is another matter entirely, a process not to be 
taught by everyone who knows two and two any more 
than that all may praetice medicine who can parrot 
the names of bones and arteries. If the teacher thinks 
it his business to insure Sammy’s knowing what towns 
Humphrey Clinker visited, no wonder the world has 
atraditional seorn for schoolmasters and that periodi- 
cally it raises the ery that schools are divorced from 
life. Henee the periodie attack upon the “frills” of 
education, the “merely cultural,” and the tendency to 
transform the liberal disciplines into vocational stud- 
jes, to use them as purveyors of information to bud- 
ding practitioners. The mean-spirited provincialism 
that decries our study of Shakespeare, supposing 
that all we learn is “Shakespeare,” is the same that 
asks us to teach the writing of advertising. But it 
is a legitimate criticism of undergraduate courses in 
literature which teach only “literature.” 

Except for advanced students who plan a career 
in scholarship, the subject of our classes should not 
be “literature.” Our subject is human experience 
and the values that have been set upon it. Books are 
the medium, but knowledge of books is our goal no 
more than geological knowledge is the sculptor’s. 
When we forget that, when our preoccupation with 
acts blinds us to our real function, we are like the 
Sophists of whom Aristotle said, 

... they used to suppose that they trained people 
by imparting to them not the art but its products, as 
though anyone professing that he would impart a form 
of knowledge to obviate pain in the feet, were then not 
to teach a man the art of shoemaking, or the sources 
Whenee he ean acquire anything of the kind, but were 
‘0 present him with several pairs of shoes of all sorts: 
for he has helped him to meet his need, but has not im- 
parted to him any art.5 


The art we undertake to guide the student in is the 
art of self-knowledge. On the one hand we invite 
him to keener self-consciousness; we encourage him 
‘0 discover what he really does see or feel or think. 
On the other hand, we invite him to a keener par- 
iipation in other men’s lives and thoughts; we in- 
’ De Sophisticis Elenchis. 
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troduce him to the tradition within which he must 
live and fulfill his hopes. We teach the art of distin- 
guishing dignity and bombast, beauty and meretri- 
ciousness, emotion and sentimentality. “Taste” will 
do to sum it up; “morality” is better, but like “cul- 
ture” the word is too badly battered to be widely 
useful. We assume with Sir Philip Sidney that the 
end of all knowledge is virtuous action. If our student 
learns to distinguish the riches of Wordsworth’s 
simplicity from the poverty of Erasmus Darwin’s 
bombast, we don’t care if he never heard the word 
“Romantic,” and we know that he can look up the 
definition of “sonnet” in the dictionary. But if it 
is the “answers,” the “subject,” that the teacher has 
primarily in mind, he has no response for the bewil- 
dered student who eries, “But why should we study 
this stuff?” 

Having rediscovered our proper function, we shall 
be ready to speak of culture for what it really is—a 
dynamie response to experience, born of wide knowl- 
edge, awakened sensibilities, and a profound desire 
to know the truth. It is fundamentally a moral atti- 
tude which, like all attitudes (in contrast to poses), 
emerges as action. It is not “traditional” and static; 
it is not the prerogative of class and wealth. It is 
not decorative, luxurious, and dispensable. In a world 
reeking with the vulgarity of screen, radio, and press; 
in a world gone atom-mad and war-crazy, I should not 
be afraid when the student asks, “Why should I study 
literature?” to say to him, “Because it will teach you 
to suffer properly.” 


DENHAM SUTCLIFFE 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


GRINDSTONES: OR WHAT KNOWLEDGE IS 
NOW OF MOST WORTH? 

Schools, books, human contacts 

Are grindstones that shape men’s minds. 

They still turn by the hands 

Of learned and ignorant men 

As they have in ages long past— 

Around, around, and around, 

Grinding the blades of mind 

Sharp and dull, 

Turning out grain and chaff 

In the routine of the years. 

What have they wrought for the good of mankind? 

For the birth and growth of fellowship? 

For the freedom of the mind? 

Into the past we cast a look 

And critically we call to book 

Apologist and deviate 

Pronouncing upon man’s direful fate. 


6In The Idea of a University, see Newman on the rela- 
tion of taste to virtue. 
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Stony-hearted Procrustes of old 
In preconceived unyielding form 
Ground into a mould 

The mind of man so uniform 


That kings and priests declared it norm. 


The medieval minds of men 

Were shaped to sacerdotal ends 

By ex-cathedra truth and trivia 

And rationalized embalmed quadrivia. 
Priests promised in the bye and bye, 
If workers and peasants 

In the here and now 

Would suffer long, be humilific 

Obey and vow, Credo ut intelligam, 
That all would enter the gates on high 
Without imprint of taint or sham! 


Abelard, Erasmus, and Rousseau 
Defied the Pope and feudal lord 
And threw the débris overboard. 


In the age of piracy and commerce 
Youth was fashioned 

Into little bourgeois gentlemen 

Who could repeat the archaic runes; 
But Bobbie Burns depicted them 

As asses, summoned youth 

To cease to waste their prime 

In such futility. 

Too long had courts and kirk 

Been instruments to take 

The bread from toiling hands, 

The roof from sweaty heads, 

The hope from weary hearts; 
“Now,” he said, “is the reckoning time 
To stop this social crime!” 


The fuseous ideas of little men, 

The interpretations of the past 
Confuse the present and outlast 

To stay the forward, upward trend. 
But discoveries and inventions 
Compel a change in men’s intentions. 


New grindstones come and go outside of school; 


Nature provides the genius to retool 
The heritage of philosopher and fool. 


Change and improvement are a leaven 
That will one day make earth a heaven. 


Darwin, Owen, Marx, and Ward— 
Sharp wits, with double edge, 
Deliverers from the elutch of folly— 
Defied fate and a priori! 

Displaced the unseen hand of yore 
And linked past, present, and the future 
In the continuity of life. 
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They were men of liberate thought; 
Vitiated long-reputed errors 

And stultifying creeds; 

They summoned man to take the helm 
And steer the life-process 

By scientific and social method 

Anent the common good. 


But idealists were not in the seats of power 


And the grab-it-alls used and abused physical seieng 


For their private good, 
Leading the world to war, destruction, death, 
Allowing it to fall apart. 


Then came a shock, 

The minds of men to block. 
Seience had achieved 

An extraordinary feat: 

A synthesis of the elements: 
Atomic energy! 

Foreeful enough to split 
Wide open 

The future of mankind! 


The event commanded man to face the question: 


What for? Life or death? 
Now, mankind cannot evade 
Seeing possibility in necessity. 


Once again we must, 

If we’re spared from dust, 

Ask the Spencerian question profound: 
What knowledge is sound, of most worth? 
What will hold the world together? 
Where is the new social synthesis? 
Now the social pioneers 

From Socrates and Jesus 

To Eugene Victor Debs 

Will have their inning. 

For there is no other winning 

Except through finding and minding 
The communication of Knowledge, 
Which leads to love 

And fellowship 

Among men. 


Youth must sharpen now 

Itself upon the social pioneers 

To become gradients of reform. 

And the more ingeniously and quickly 
We guide them toward the social scientists 
The sooner we shall witness 

Youth organizing the future 

And stepping ahead of their mentors. 


Mankind must learn 
To take larger views; 
Qur probings of human nature must deepen, 
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Our radius of love must expand, 

Our latitudes of action must lengthen, 

So that meridians of fellowship 

Will encircle the earth 

And conduct humanity 
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In a new world symphony 
Toward Security 
In Freedom! 


Marius anD Ions HANSOME 
BEREA, OHIO 


_Corresbondence Pas | Sa 





AGAIN, THE LATIN QUESTION: A REPLY 
TO DR. WITHERS 
To THE EDITOR: 

May I offer a brief note on Professor Withers’s 
letter in ScHooL AND Society, January 26, 1946? 
Europe never did prescribe Latin “for the many.” 
On the contrary, Latin was for the “upper classes” 
only, and was indeed a badge of upper-class rank, 
which was one of its indubitable values. 

It is news to me that “doctors . . . philosophers 
_.. are affirming its relative indispensability.” Med- 
ieal terminology in this day is almost all Greek, and 
Greek, not Latin, would help the philosopher—if 
Greek were available, which it is not. 

I read with astonishment that everybody Dr. With- 
ers knows “who ean write at all” has had Latin. I 
must ask again what kind of cause it is which must 
be defended by such baseless assertions. I am assum- 
ing of course, and I think justly, that Dr. Withers has 
really a wide acquaintance with people who can write. 

Nor is argument by epithet the way to sound con- 
clusions, as when ‘Dr. Withers sneers at “ridiculous 
immature teachings for a pseudo-maturity in the 
social sciences.” No more valid is the personal and 
individual opinion of a language teacher that “we 
have got to make respectable attainment in language 
the core of the secondary curriculum.” 

I again call attention to the opinion of a great 
humanist and linguist, John Milton, that “languages 
are valuable for the solid things which they contain.” 
Epwarp O. Sisson 















REED COLLEGE, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


SNEDDEN’S “ROMANTIC AND IMPRACTICAL 
IDEAL” 
Just what “romantie and impractical ideal” David 
Snedden reads into my statement that all teachers 
should have an understanding of the world we live in 
I do not get, unless he thought I meant omniscient 
understanding. [See ScHoon anp Socrety, February, 
16, 1946.] I had in mind merely a human understand- 
ing of the essentials of the social studies, the natural 
sciences, and the arts. These are what the teacher’s 
wission is eoneerned with, even the teacher of children 
between six and nine. “Mentally and culturally su- 
perior young women, 18 to 20 years of age,” should 
tave no trouble in getting this equipment. Would 


Dr. Snedden let these women rest content with the 
tricks of teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic? 
What did they get in their cultural courses in high 
school except an understanding of the world we live 
in? If they did not at least get a good start in that, 
they are entitled to file suit for a criminal waste of 
time. 


Wim C. RvepIGER 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
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BLANK, HELEN R. Recreation. Occupational Abstract 

No. 90. Pp. 6. Occupational Index, Ine., New York 
University. 1946. 25¢. 
This leaflet is one of a series on occupations in which post- 
war employment prospects are favorable. To obtain future 
titles as they appear, send $2.50 to Occupational Index, 
Inc., New York University, New York 8, and ask for a 
year’s subscription to Occupational Abstracts. 


. 
BLUMENTHAL, JOSEPH C. Common Sense English. Illus- 
trated by Charles Wolfman. Pp. 225. Harcourt, 
Brace. 1946. 80¢. 


This volume is Book One in a series of three work text- 
books, designed to cover all the fundamental problems of 





usage and sentence structure in a simplified, nontechnical, 
and entirely functional manner. 
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CovEeRT, TIMON. State Plans for Financing Pupil Trans- 
portation. U.S. Office of Education Pamphlet No. 99. 
Pp. 52. Government Printing Office, Washington 25. 
1946. 15¢. 

) 

Fox, WILLIAM H., AND MERRILL T. EATON. ‘‘ Analysis 
of the Spelling Proficiency of 82,833 Pupils in Grades 
2 to 8 in 3,547 Teaching Units of the City Schools in 
Indiana.’’ Bulletin of the School of Education, In- 
diana University, Vol. XXII, No. 2. Pp. 50. Bureau 
of Co-operative Research and Field Service, Indiana 
University. 1946. 50¢. 

* 

HENRY, NELSON B. (editor). ‘‘The Measurement of 
Understanding, Part I.’’ 45th Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education. Pp. xi+ 
338+v. By the society’s Committee on the Measure- 
ment of Understanding, William A. Brownell, Chair- 
man. The University of Chicago Press. 1946. $3.00. 
The use of the term “understanding” to cover an important 
category of the outcomes of teaching and learning has be- 
come increasingly current in recent years. This Yearbook 
of the NSSE renders a valuable service both in refining 
(not to be confused with “‘defining’’) the concept of “under- 
standing” and in formulating the educational principles 
involved in the successful teaching of “understandings.” 

* 

The History of Secondary Edu- 

University of 

Pp. iii + 138. 


Hourr, JEAN KEIRSTEAD. 


cation in Aroostook County in Maine. 
Maine Studies, Second Series, No. 60. 
University of Maine Press. 
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Loorsourow, REGINALDUS. All Aboard for Theoryland. 


Illustrated by Angelique Sabourin. Pp. 55. Beckley- 
Cardy Company, 1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 1946. 


An illustr ted manual on the theory of music for the 
elementary grades; an imaginative and attractive method 
of presenting the physical aspects of music. 


MABEE, CARLTON. 
stract No. 92. 
York University. 


Peace Agencies. 
Pp. 6. 
1946. 


Occupational Ab- 
Occupational Index, Inc., New 
25¢. 


Morton, Ropert LEE, MERLE GRAY, ELIZABETH SPRINGS- 
TUN, AND WILLIAM L, ScHaar. Making Sure of Arith- 
metic, Grade 5. Illustrated by Zhenya Gay, Mary 
Highsmith, and Nell Reppy. Pp. iii+348. Silver 
Burdett Company, New York 3. 1946. $1.04. 
Meaning—the fact that pupils see sense in what they learn 
—is made the central issue in this pupils’ textbook. 

. 


———- Making Sure of Arithmetic, Grade 7. 
Illustrated by George Annand. Pp. iii+348. Silver 


Burdett Company. 1946. $1.04. 
* 


———_—_———. Making Sure of Arithmetic, Grade 8: 
Illustrated by Nell Reppy. Pp. iii+348. Silver Bur- 
dett Company. 1946. $1.04. 


PEIK, WESLEY E. The Teaching Staff and Postwar Edu- 
cation in Red Wing. Pp.32. University of Minnesota 
Press. 1946. 

Number 8 in the series presented by the Community Basis 
for Postw r Planning, a research project supported by a 
grant from the Graduate School, University of Minnesota. 


Picture Stories from the Bible. Third New Testament 
Edition. Pp. 47. Educational Comics, Ine., 225 La- 
fayette St., New York 12. 1946. 10¢. 

Later this year the publisher will combine this volume with 
the “Life of Christ” edition, listed in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
November 17, 1945, to make a complete New Testament 
edition. 
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Reddy Kilowatt in ‘‘Reddy Made Magic.’’ 
Educational Comics, Ine. 1946. 5¢. 


Presents the “true story of electricity” in picture form for 
boys and girls. 


Pp. - 36. 


A Report on the International Control of Atomic Energy. 

Department of State Publication 2498. Pp. xiii+ 61. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25. 1946. 
20¢. 
Prepared for the Secretary of State’s Committee on Atomic 
Energy by a board of consultants composed of: David E. 
Lilienthal, chveirman, Chester J. Barnard, J. R. Oppen- 
heimer, Charles A. Thomas, and Harry A. Winne. 


**School Boards in Action.’’ 24th 
American Association of School Administrators. 
413. NEA, Washington 6. 1946. $2.00. 
Offered as a handbook to members of boards of education, 
the volume suggests ways and means of effecting closer 
co-operation with and better understanding of the schools 
of all communities, 


Yearbook of the 
Pp. 


SELINA, RuTH. 
No. 91. 


Photoengraving. 
Pp. 6. 
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Occupational Index, Ine. 1946. 25¢. 
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TABA, HILDA, AND WILLIAM VAN TIL (editors), “Demo. 
cratic Human Relations.’’ 16th Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. Pp. 366, 1945 
$2.00 (paper), $2.30 (cloth). ‘ 
A discussion of promising practices in intergroup ang inte 
cultural education in the social studies. Written eg 0: ¥ 
to aid our schools in discharging their responsibj ity for 
reducing individual and group tensions—racial, religio 
social, economic, and political. us, 
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Tiny Tot Comics. Pp. 48. 
1946. 10¢. 

In full color, designed to reach boys and girls from 5 to 8 
years of age. 


Educational Comics, Ine, 
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SEE YOURSELF 
and your child’s problems 


“Through Children’s Eyes” 
By Dr. Blanche C. Weill 

. your book has completely changed my attitude 
toward children .. .” A FATHER 
Published by Island Press 
“ . ,. the book is excellent . . . the chapter, ‘When 
Children Worry About Sea’ is the very best I’ve read.” 
DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 
Limited Edition 

880 Pages—$1.60 including postage 
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QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
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PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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